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In China the essential thing today is for the nation 
to win for itself a unity of consciousness and organiza- 
tion, with the forms of free self-government. To at- 
tempt to obstruct this must in the long run be futile; 
but even to attempt to help it along with outside means 
of a political nature, even with the best of intentions, 
could have but confusing results, because these matters 
every nation has to solve and work out for itself. 

But if at this time the Chinese nation can to some 
extent be assisted in solving matters incidental to the 
great problem, which can be taken in hand upon a 
purely objective basis, by the action of individuals, as 
matters of ordinary business and human intercourse, the 
relief and encouragement will be great and energies will 
be liberated in abundance for the achievement of the 
main task. This will give a hint to the positive content 
of a truly helpful and friendly policy toward this great 
nation at this time of readjustment to new forces. 
Wherever America, as a nation, or any other friendly 
nation, furnishes energies, in the form of capital or 
human effort; to assist in building up in China broader, 
sounder, and healthier ways of living and performing 
human work, they will in this entirely businesslike, and 
to all remunerative, manner do some specific good that 
will count and that can be evaluated in itself in terms 
of humanity distinct from all political considerations. 

This includes the entire gamut of human activities, 
whether it be setting up a school or a hospital or estab- 
lishing a factory for the manufacture of railway equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus, agricultural implements, or 
any other useful thing needed in Chinese life; whether 
it be building railways or constructing roads into the 
interior, or providing permanent drainage of large 
flooded areas so that millions may find a new livelihood 
there. Whatever great interprise it may be, if effi- 
ciently planned and fairly conducted, it will not only 
be worth while in itself and bring profit and satisfac- 
tion to those who carry it through, but it will be a great, 
active, powerful encouragement to the Chinese people, 
lightening their burden, teaching them modern methods 
through co-operation, and enabling them to concentrate 
their energies more fully and more freely upon the great 
problem of national reorganization. 

In China the future of world peace and democracy is 
at present at stake. Foreign nations are in need of a 
broad, fair, and just policy. Let them recognize that 
no one can permanently control from without the vast 
force which is China. All attempts to use the present 
crisis for the gaining of narrow advantages, political 
and otherwise, will bring grief and confusion. It is 
the most important interest of the entire world today 
that the forces of Chinese national life which are striv- 
ing for utterance now shall not be obstructed or their 
efforts be frustrated, in order that at the time when 
Chinese nationalism shall have won its full growth it 
shall not have been made to forget the great tradition 
of peace and industry that form the center of its life 
and thought. If it should forget this and by endless 
foreign interference and harassment grow into a spirit 
of warlike hostility, then those to blame for such a result 
would not be in an enviable position. 



THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND A CON- 
STRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

American Agent and of Counsel in First Dispute Submitted 

to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 

While I appreciate the compliment involved in 
being called upon to sum up the wisdom of the 
ages upon the particular subject allotted to me in the 
space of 600 seconds, and while I am assured that my 
associates must share this feeling, nevertheless I have 
a haunting fear that at the conclusion of these exercises 
something will be left unsaid upon the various topics 
assigned to us. 

Courteous allusion has been made to certain personal 
associations of mine with international arbitration. I 
call to mind with a great deal of pleasure that eighteen 
years ago this month, and almost this very day, the 
Mexican Senate ratified a protocol by virtue of which 
the dispute relative to the Pious Fund of the Californias 
was referred to what is known as The Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration for settlement. It was my fortune 
in this connection to represent the United States and to 
open for the first time a tribunal which had remained 
till that time, from the date of its formation, unused 
and whose further employment European statesmen ap- 
parently did not expect. TbjS contest was the first im- 
portant fruit of the First Hague Conference. 

We who attended the hearings in the Pious Fund case 
were immensely impressed with the idea that much was 
to be expected from the development of this great effort 
toward world peace. That our opinion was not without 
some justification is shown by the fact that some seven- 
teen or eighteen cases have within the past eighteen 
years gone to The Hague Permanent Court to find their 
solution. These cases have been varied in their nature, 
involving many instances of treaty construction, national 
responsibility, boundaries, and even trenching upon the 
field of national susceptibilities not included in mone- 
tary adjustments. 

Yet it is hard to resist the feeling that The Hague 
conferences have not lived up to the promise they made, 
and will not do so in the future except they be ap- 
proached by the nations concerned in a very different 
frame of mind. 

We will not forget that the Czar of Eussia called the 
First Hague Conference, having in mind the diminution 
of oppressive national armaments. We will observe that 
neither the First nor the Second Conference took one 
single step toward the attainment of this rational and 
important end ; that, so far from being peace conferences, 
about three-fourths of all treaties entered into at The 
Hague relate to regulations controlling the authorized 
killing of men, and in so doing give the status of war, 
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as a condition of nature, a firmer foundation in the 
thoughts of men. 

We will not overlook the fact that reference to arbitra- 
tion as prescribed by The Hague treaties is not com- 
pulsory and is not treated even as affecting the con- 
sciences of nations, if national interests of the parties in 
dispute make it apparently inadvisable to resort to peace- 
ful judicial settlement and to prefer the arbitrament 
of arms. 

Until nations can approach Hague conferences pre- 
pared to surrender some part of what they are pleased 
to term their national sovereignty, and this feeling ex- 
tends to the greater nations as well as to the least, sub- 
stantial results will not be achieved through these meet- 
ings. 

Let us remember that at the present time, useful as 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration is, or may be made, 
except it be a part of the warp and woof of a symmetric- 
ally planned fabric of international unity, it is an ex- 
crescence which may be thrown aside without materially 
changing the antagonistic relations of nations. 

Let us for a moment compare the present situation 
with that confronting this Eepublic in 1787, when our 
National Constitution was framed. If the delegates from 
the several States had come together and had said, "We 
will form a treaty of peace among ourselves," and, with- 
out going materially further, had said, "We will estab- 
lish a Supreme Court of the United States, which shall 
have power, at the option of the several States, to de- 
termine disputes arising between themselves," we may 
believe that such a. Supreme Court, binding or intended 
to bind the States of the Union, would have been as a 
rope of sand and at the first touch fallen into impotence. 

The true national cement furnished to us by the 
fathers of 1787 was found in the fact that they estab- 
lished between the States not a Supreme Court, but 
absolute free trade. No State could discriminate against 
another in commerce or otherwise, and the rivalries of 
States were thus rendered harmless. 

While I may seem for a moment to be trenching upon 
partizan politics, I must venture to say that until the 
nations of the earth come together and agree that they 
will no longer fence themselves around with suspicions 
of each other and bar the gates of communication with 
custom-houses, little real progress will be made. The 
citizen of any country must be able to take himself, his 
possessions and his ambitions, from one country to an- 
other with the same degree of freedom as attends his 
transfer within the United States from one State to an- 
other. Until this principle becomes firmly recognized as 
the rule of theoretic action among States of the world, 
Hague conferences will lack effectiveness. Accordingly 
as we approach this principle, Hague conferences will 
grow more and more efficient. 



FINANCE AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

By JOHN BURKE, 
Treasurer of the United States 

Finance is largely a domestic question and must be 
based upon a sound financial policy at home, to com- 
mand respect abroad. No constructive foreign policy 
can be maintained without finances, and since the pas- 
sage of the Eeserve Bank Act the national banks of this 
country of a certain minimum capital can establish and 
maintain in foreign countries branch banks, which are 
of great benefit and advantage in the handling of our 
foreign commerce. 

We can perhaps best judge of what can be done in 
financing a foreign policy by considering what has been 
done since the outbreak of the great World War. At that 
time thousands of Americans were in Europe. Their 
bankers' checks and their tickets home were not recog- 
nized. Congress immediately appropriated money for 
their relief, and hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
deposited in the Treasury by individual citizens for the 
relief and return to the United States of relatives in 
Europe, and the Treasury Department, acting in concert 
with the State and War Departments, looked after the 
Americans abroad and brought them safely home. 

We were a debtor nation at the beginning of the war, 
and the European investors in American securities pre- 
sented them for payment, and the Treasury Department 
loaned the banks in New York a half billion dollars of 
additional currency, which met the situation, and within 
six months the money loaned was back in the United 
States Treasury, with interest. In the meantime the 
balance of trade was turning heavily in our favor. The 
Allied countries needed munitions of war and needed 
money with which to buy them. We loaned them the 
money, very little of Which went abroad, for it was in 
this country that the Allies needed the money. Credit 
for the amount of loan was given to the borrowing coun- 
try in one of the large banks of New York, and it was 
checked out to pay for our wheat, our flour, our corn, our 
beef, our pork, and our munitions. When we became in- 
volved in the war we not only financed our own war 
activities, but continued to finance the Allied countries. 

We had no great standing army equipped and ready 
for warfare. Indeed, we did not have sufficient officers 
in number to train the mighty army that it was neces- 
sary to raise. We had to train officers first to train our 
boys. We had no cantonments or camps to shelter the 
soldier boys. We built cantonments, fed, clothed, and 
trained our mighty armies, built ships to take them 
across the ocean, and built railroads in France to take 
them to the front; and yet- within one year and a half 
from the time of our entry, into the war we had two 
million soldiers in France, two million .soldiers in train- 
ing in the cantonments in this country, and fifteen 
million men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
ready, willing, and anxious to enlist in their country's 
defense, if necessary. We labored under the great dis- 
advantage of having to pay war prices for food, clothing, 
and labor, and for all the material that went into the 



